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nal of Belles Dettres. 


ye Policy of the ae Napoleon—{ Des 
»s Napoléoniennes, d-c-] By the Prince 
lgpoleon-Louis Bonaparte. Colburn. 


» theory of self-government, as hitherto 
stood, revolves in a vicious circle, of which 

: following isa brief expression. The enjoy- 
it of rights, it is said, can only be safely 
dtoa “people in possession of the requisite | } 

for their wholesome exercise—edu- 

én end? therefore precede liberty. But the 
ledge which is necessary for the due ex- 
rise bof rights can only be attained by their 
Hical enjoyment, and liberty therefore must 
education. By this fallacious reasoning, 
litical regeneration of man is rendered 

sible, and “t once a slave always a slave” 

ust Be se up as a sound and undeniable politi- 
maxim. The Gordian knot, thus implicated. 
ppresented, in all its intricacy, to Napoleon 
maparte on his return from Egypt, and soldier- 
Bhecut it with hissword. The then actual 
finess.of the French for the liberty of which 
wh: ad possessed themselves, was fully proved 
§ resolution of society into its first elements, 

fin the utter failure of every attempt to pro- 
( gor maintain a form of free government, of 
Micient strength to preserve order at home, or 
pectabroad. Convinced, therefore, that this 
0, to be free, must first be brought socially 
ist, Napoleon, in seizing the reins of power, 
had failen from the inexperienced hands 
the popular delegates, thought himself com- 
td to bestow his whole energies on the re- 
shment of a governmental system, pos- 

fing the requisites for its own subsistence, 
Which France was to be reconstituted en 
bide nation. Itis indeed evident, that in his 
isd the idea of liberty, if not altogether super- 
bd by the idea of order, was so thoroughly 
‘subordinate to it,as to gradually disap- 
Pian popular contemplation ; and as the 
bm which Napoleon created was necessarily 
din his own person, and directed by his 
ill, he inevitably subjected himself to the 
ilation of selfishness and despotism. Ac- 
ly, even to this day, as the one or 

Br of these ideas of liberty or order predo- 
8 in the minds of individuals, the immputa- 

J yaa or repudiated ; and Napoleon is 
fed as the destroyer of French liberty, the 
per, and the tyrant; or as l’homme de cir- 
a , called by Providence to lead the na- 
oy of the abyss of anarchy into which it 
: a good citizen, and a faithful ruler. 

sr t1.—octT. 1, 1839. 





The military misfortunes of the emperor, in 
depriving him of the opportunity of completing 
his schemes, have deprived mankind of the means 
of judging them in their integrity :—he fell in 
the midst of his career, and teft a memory be- 
hind him which reflects, possibly, only a frag- 
ment of himself. This defect he endeavoured 
to supply in the memoirs which he dictated at 
St. Helena; and :f a man were ever wholly re- 
vealed to himself—if he were ever above the 
reach of self-delusion, we are bound to acquit 
Napoleon, on his own self-portraiture, at least 
as far as intention is concerned, of a deliberate 
hostility to freedom. But it is precisely be- 
cause man is the dupe of his own passions— 
because his conscience cannot penetrate through 
all the folds of his own impulses—and because 
Napoleon at St. Helena must have beheld him- 
self and his government in another aspect from 
that presented to him when on the throne, that 
we cannot take him at his own valuation—that 
we cannot believe implicitly in the future he 
professed to have chalked out for himself, or 
imagine that it either would or could have been 
realised. 

With the individual man, no criterion of con- 
duct is more fallacious than the event—with 
political systems, none is more certain; and the 
very fact of failure is sufficient to prove, that 
Napoleon’s scheme of leading a great nation 
through despotism to liberty, if really and sin- 
cerely entertained, was too vast for the contem- 





plation cf one man, and too gigantic to be con-| 
trolled by one right arm. The fragments of his: 
machinery which still remain erect—his public! 
works, his codes, and his administrative organ- 
isation—are sufficient evidence that, if any man 
could have sufficed for the completion of such 
a work, Napoleon was that man. Bat the event 
has judged the presumption; and the great 
moral derivable from the emperor’s life is, the 
futility of all such schemes for controlling the 
destinies of nations, and, under the name of go- 
verning, preserving a people in statu pupillari, 
as a means of leading them to a futurity of 
manhood and independence. 

That Napoleon was not the monster he was 
described by our Goldsmids, nor the angel he 
appeared to his own dependents and partisans, 
ig now very generally admitted ;—that at the 
commencement of bis reign the establishment 
of a strong government was the pressing-oe- 
cessity of the hour, and that the combinations 
which he adopted were the only ones which 
could have been safely relied on, is more than 
probable ;—that in those troublesome times- of, 
internal faction and external war, the present 





I 
future, and that in meeting the exigency of the 
moment, all wholesome provision fer unborn 
generations must often have been indefinitely 
adjourned, may also in common candour be 
conceded :—but that Napoleon was above the 
ordinary impulses of humanity, that he was in- 
sensible to the blandishments of ambition, or 
that he had not much of a soldier’s indifference 
to the considerations which he stigmatised as 
Weology, but which are the only bases of liberty 
and of justice, are equally indisputable. Neither 
can it be denied, that if bis: peculiar position 
during his consulate impelled him upon many 
courses which he would willingly have avoideu, — 
the hardening effects of absolute power and un- 
disputed will were equally influential on his 
later acts; and if they ever did permit him to . 
see the prosperity of France distinct from his 
own well-being, they did not allow him, while 
his power remained unbroken, to give the neces- 
sary preference of the former over the Jatter. 
Considering Napoleon, however, as an ordi- 
nary king, and not in his pretensicn of a mis- — 
sionary of liberty, it is impossible to deny him 
the praise of a first-rate administrator, and even 
of a legislator of infinite acuteness, if not of 
philosophic wisdom. The institutions which he 
founded, and the hierarchy of powers which he 
established, unquestionably worked little short 
of miracles. His operations of finance were no 
less marvellous than his campaigns: the organ- 
isations which he developed in every depart- 
ment of government. produced a universal 
regeneration, where all before was confusion, 
weakness, and misery ; nor can any accusation 
be more unjust thun that which has designated 
Napoleon as a charlatan. Here it is that his 
pre-eminence over his cotemporary sovereigns 
is indisputable; and if any one would prss an 
equitable jvdgment on his character, they have 
but to compare his internal regime with that of 
the many successors to his disrupted authority. 
Of all the fragments,of his vast empire, Prussia 
alone seems to have been_since governed with 
any thing approaching to his organising genius. 
That Na indeed was the man wanted at. 
the time, must be inferred by the unanimity 
with which he was chosen the absolute governor 
of France; but his rapid fall, the completeness 
of his overthrow, and the entire break up of 
his political system, must be equally regarded 
as proofs that he ‘was not all which his posi- 
tion required. ‘The empire, a temporary ne- 
cessity, was not a representative of the spirit 
of the age; and whatever might have been the 
events of war, its duration must have been limit- 
ed and brief. If Napoleon really perceived this 


must have exercised a stern despotism over the} truth, and ever calculated upon bringing back 
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his government to a nearer coincidence with 
the wants of the times, his means were but ill 
contrived for effecting that end. The marked 
and obvious consummation to which his acts 
did in reality point, was the establishing and 
strengthening his own dynasty, and the over- 
throw of every power that might in the remot- 
est possibility endanger it. In saying this, we 
do not accuse Napoleon of ordinary selfishness 
and personality. Before all things, Napoleon 
was a soldier; and his politics, his religion, his 
philosophy, and his statesmanship, were those 
of his craft. Disgusted as much with the weak- 
ness as with the wickedness of his predecessors 
in government, he was no believer in social per- 
fectibility ; and in superseding an effete system 
of liberty, and founding in his own person what 
may perhaps be styled a scientific despotism, 
we can well conceive that he thought he was 
doing the best for France and for Europe. 

But whatever may have been the moral cha- 
racter of Napoleon’s schemes, that they were 
very deficient in some of their bases, must be 
concluded from the rapid disappearance of their 
traces from the face of Europe. By a destiny 
almost unique, the framers of the Holy Alliance 
lived to see the fabric which they raised upon 
the ruins of Napoleon’s system overthrown and 
mutilated in almost all its leading features ; but 
it was not so overthrown by the superior vita- 
lity of the preceding regime, nor for the pur- 
pose of its restoration. The ideas which then 
triumphed were those to which Napoleon hed 
been strenuously opposed ; which his authority 
hed for a while suppressed, but could not de- 
stroy. ‘That Napoleon was indeed “the man 
of necessity,” must be admitted; but that he 
fell so promptly and so completely is, we re- 
peat it, proof that this necessity had already 
passed away. The world is too much in the 
habit of deriving his loss of empire from the 
accident of a fall of snow: that fall was but an 
accident ; and had it not been assisted by cir- 
cumstances intrinsic and essentiaig like other 
_ accidents, it would have been absorbed in the 
regular march of events, and been transient in 
its consequences. In no part of Napoleon’s 
military career did he discover greater ener- 
gies or greater skill, than in the campaigns 
which followed the retreat from Moscow; and 
if he and his empire had really taken root in 
Europe, his protracted struggle would have 
afforded time and opportunity for that root to 
have produced its fruit. It was not the mere 
want of the materiel of war that paralysed him; 
the republic had been at one time still worse 
provided in that particular; it was the failure 
of moral power—of that moral power which 
again started into activity in a national opposi- 
tion to the restored dynasty, which led through 
years of determined conflict to the revolution 
of 1830. Had the diplomatic system of the 
emperor possessed any coincidence with the 
condition of society, his cenfederates would not 
have fallen off on the retreat from Moscow; 
had his domestic system not reposed too en- 
tirely upon his military power—had it existed 
really in the hearts of Frenchmen, not even 
the battle of Waterloo would have decided the 
fate of Europe. 

On this point, we draw a conclusion the very 
opposite to that maintained in the work before 
us. “It is,” says Prince Louis, “ by the ag- 
glomeration of so many nations united under 
his orders, that we may judge of the emperor's 
political ability. If he did not succeed at Mos- 





cow, it was not by any defect in his combina- 
tions, it was that fatality and the elemeats were 
combined against him—it was that in all great 
enterprises the risk must be proportionate to 
the results which are sought.” Fatality is but 
a vague and meaningless abstraction to stand 
for a development of causes and consequences ; 
and it was probably a blind trust in this meta- 
physical nonentity, that misled the emperor 
into a disregard of the moral defects of the 
diplomatic combinations on which he thought 
he had built his military strength. 

The mission of Bonaparte, then, we may con- 
clude, had already ended ; and should one, even 
of his name and blood, in virtue of the exhaust- 
less caprice of Fortune, again ascend a Euro- 
pean throne, its renewal will not the less remain 
a political impossibility. Such, however, is 
clearly not the opinion of Prince Louis, who, 
in publishing “ Les Idées Napoléoniennes,” is 
evidently contemplating an appeal to the Bona- 
partism of France, if not of Europe. He is, 
perhaps, the only member of his family who 
does not despair of its fortunes, and who be- 
lieves in such a feeling as political gratitude. 
The notion is a generous one, and well becomes 
his youth and his position. It is not, therefore, 
because we cannot share it, or agree with the 
author in a multitude of his inferences, that we 
should run a-muck against the volume, and ex- 
patiate either on its metaphysical character, or 
on the weak places in its general reasoning. 
We must, however, protest against the rem- 
nant of vielle-garde-ism which winds up the 
first chapter, and in which the author tells 
France, that “the day will come when, to go- 
vern that country, the leader must comprehend 
that its part.is, in all treaties, to cast its sword 
of Brennus into the scale of civilisation.” The 
day, we trust, is over when such appeals to the 
sword will be listened to, either in France or 
cisewhere in civilised Europe. The world, we 
hope, has learned that the sword of Brennus 
was the sword of a barbarian, and that its 
weight, so far from forwarding civilisation, has 
been, and ever wil! be, the great obstacle to the 
social progress of society. Although the work 
be a partisan’s review of the life and actions of 
Napoleon—the review of a loving, zealous, and 
undoubting believer in the divinity he worships 
—it still contains very partial truths, useful to 
dwell upon, and many already generally forgot- 
ten or disregarded.—London Atheneum. 





Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries. By Henry Hallam, F. R. A. S., &c. 


SPECULATION ON SHAKSPEARE’S HAPPINESS. 


“There seems to have been a period of 
Shakspeare’s life when his heart was ill at ease, 
and ill content with the world or his own con- 
science; the memory of hours misspent, the 
pang of affection misplaced or unrequited, the 
experience of man’s worse nature, which in- 
tercourse with ill-chosen associates, by choice 
or circumstance, peculiarly teaches—these, as 
they sank down. into the depths of his great 
mind, seem not only to have inspired into it 
the conception of Lear and Timon, but that of 
one primary character, the censurer of man- 
kind. This type is first seen in the philosophic 
melancholy of Jacques, gazing with undiminish- 
ed serenity, and with a gaiety of fancy, though 
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assumes & graver cast in the exiled duis 
same play, and next one rather more 

in the duke of *‘ Measure for Mencuva? 
these, however, it is merely contemplet, 
losophy. In ‘Hamlet,’ this is mingled « 
impulses of a perturbed heart under the 


sure of extraordinary circumstances: ip, 
no longer, as in the former characters, 
steady light, but plays in fitful corm 
amidst feigned gaiety and extray, : 
‘Lear’ it is the flash of sudden inenis 
across the incongruous imagery of madnem 
‘Timon’ it is obscured by the exaggerat 
misanthropy. These plays all belong to nm 
the same period ; ‘ As You Like It beins 
ally referred to 1600, ‘Hamlet,’ ip its alte 
form, to about 1602, ‘Timon’ to the same« 
‘Measure for Measure’ to 1603, and, 
1604. In the later plays of Shakspeare.« 
cially in ‘ Macbeth’ and the ‘ Tempest? » 
of moral speculation will be found, by é. 
never returned to this type of charactering 
personages.” a 

It is not often Mr. Hallam condese 
facetiousness, but the parsimony of m ee 
draws from him a: pleasant remark on. 
might have been the fate of Sha’ res 
scriptions, under a close-fisted tyrant 
green-room. 


“Tt seems to be the more probable om 
that moveable scenery was unknown on § 
theatres. ‘It is a fortunate circumstance? 
Collier has observed, ‘ for tke poetry of our 
plays that it was so; the imagination of | 
auditor only was appealed to; and we om 
the absence of painted canvass many of 
finest descriptive passages in Shakspeat 
cotemporaries, and immediate followers. * 
introduction of scenery gives the date ip 
commencement of the decline of our dram 
poetry.’ In this remark, which seems as¢ 
ginal as just, | entirely concur. Even in) 
age the prodigality of our theatre in its pecd 
boast, scene-painting, can hardly ke DP 
with the creative powers of Shakspeare; i 
well that he did not live when a manager! 
to estimate his descriptions by the cost.ofn 
ising them on canvass, or we might never hi 
stood with Lear on the cliffs of Dover, or amid 
the palaces of Venice with Shylock and Anton 
The scene is perpetually changed in our: 
drama, precisely because it was not ham 
at all. A powerful argument might othe 
have been discovered in favour of the unity 
place, that it is very cheap.” : 

THE FIRST REVIEW. By. 

“The knowledge of new accessions 1 
ture which its lovers demanded, had 
been communicated only through the ann 
talogues published at Frankfort or other 
But these lists of title-pages were unsatish 
to the distant scholar, who sought to be 
acquainted with the real progress of lear 
and to know what he might find it : 
to purchase. Denis de Sallo, a member @ 
parliament of Paris, and not wholly ubdi 
guished in literature, though his other 
are not much remembered, by carrying? 
effect a happy project of his own, gave® 
as it were, to a mighty spirit, which has gn 
up in strength and enterprise, till it has 
the ruling power of the literary world. 2 
day, the 5th of January, 1665, is the datec 
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not of manners, on the follies of the world. It 


first number of the first review, the * 
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blished by Sallo under the name 
Hedouville, which some have 
he that of his servant. It was printed 
“ip a duodecimo or sexto-decimo form, 
aber containing from twelve to sixteen 
The first book ever reviewed (let us 
the difference of subject between that 
5 last, whatever the last may be) was an 

‘ef the works of Victor Vitensis and Vi- 
Papensis, African bishops of the fifth cen- 
he Father Chiflet, a Jesuit. The second 
inan's Glossary. According to the pro- 
‘prefixed to the ‘Journal des Scavans,’ 
“pot designed for a mere review, but a 
sy miscellany; composed, in the first place, 
Sexact catalogue of the chief books which 
id be printed in Europe. Not content with 
ere titles, as the majority of bibliograph- 


a 7) 


3 


id hitherto been, but giving an account of 


ents, and their value to the public; it 

Saigo to contain a necrology of distinguished 
= an account of experiments in physics 
mistry, and of new discoveries in arts 


: s, with the principal decisions of 
and ecclesiastical tribunals, the decrees of 


brbonne and other French or foreign uni- 
jes; in short, whatever might be interest- 
samen of letters. We find, therefore, some 
Bof news, more or less of a literary or 
nature, subjoined to each number. 
im the first number, we have a double- 
bd child born near Salisbury; in the se- 
question of legitimacy decided in the 
ment of Paris; in the third, an experi- 
fon a new ship or boat constructed by Sir 
jam Petty; in the fourth, an account of a 
jon in the College of Jesuits on the na- 
comets. The scientific articles, which 

@ large proportion to the rest, are illus- 
by engravings. It was complained that 
Journal des Scavans’ did not pay much 
ind to polite or amusing literature ; and this 
lothe publication of the ‘ Mercure Galant,’ 


Vise, which gave reviews of poetry and of 


'Though the notices in the ‘Journal des 
y are very short, and when they give 

My echaracter, for the most part of a laudatory 
Ballo did not fail to raise up enemies by 
mere assumption of power which a reviewer 
Stoaffect. Menage, ona work of whose 

ad made some criticism, and by no means, 
ppears, without justice, replied in wrath; 
pand others rose up as injured authors 
the self-clected censor;. but he made 

t formidable enemies by some rather blunt 
Marations of a Gallican feeling, as became a 
Meellor of the parliament of Paris, against 
e of Rome ; and the privilege of publi- 
on Was soon withdrawn from Sallo. It is 


he had the spirit to refuse the offer of 


ituing the journal under a previous censor- 
bs and it passed into other hands, those of 
Ws, who continued it with great success. 
itemarkable that the first review, within a 
Months of its origin, was silenced for as- 
Ming too imperious an authority over litera- 
Hand for speaking evil of dignities.” 
) A POTTEEN SMUGGLER’S DARLINT. 
Man who was known to have a large moun- 
warm and extensive homestead in these hills, 
erved very frequently to ride into the 
wn of B , and he never made his ap- 
Without a woman, supposed to be his 


wife, jogging steadily and uprightly on a pillion 
behind iy He was tall pe x in look ; 
she large and rotund, and encumbered, as is the 
mode of all country wives, with a multitude of 
petticoats; they always rode into the yard of a 
man who kept a public-house, and before they 
alighted off their horse, the gate was carefuliy 
shut. It was known, moreover, that this publi- 
can acted as factor for this farmer in the sale 
of his butter, and-so for a length of time things 
went on in a quiet and easy way, until one day 
it so happened (as indeed it is very common for 
idlers in a very idle country town to stand mak- 
ing remarks on the people as they came by,) 
that the gauger, the innkeeper, and a squireen 
were lounging away their day, when the farmer 
slowly paced by, with his everlasting wife be- 
hind him. ‘ Well,” says the squireen, “ of all 
the women I ever saw bumping on a pillion, 
that lump of a woman sits the awkwardest ; she 
don’t sit like a nathural born crather at all; and 
do you see how modest she is? what with her 
flapped down beaver hat, and all the frills and 
fallals about her, not an inch of her sweet face 
is to be seen, so more than an owl from out the 
ivy. I have a great mind to rub up alongside 
of her and give her a piach in the toe, to make 
old buckram look about her for once.” ‘ Oh, 
let her alone,” says the innkeeper, “ they’re a 
dacent couple from Joyce county. I'll be bound 
what makes her sit so stiff is all the eggs she 
is bringin’ in to Mrs. O’Mealey, who factors 
the butter for them.” There was while he said 
this, a cunning leer about the innkeeper’s mouth, 
as much as to denote that there was, to his know- 
ledge; however he came by it, something mys- 
terious about this said couple ; this was not lost 
on the subtle gauger, and he thought it no harm 
jest to try more about the matter; and so he 
says, in a frolicsome way: “ Why, then, for 
cur’osity sake, I will just run up to them and 
give the mistress a pinch—somewhere ;_ she 
won't notice me at all in the crowd, and maybe 
then she’ll look up, and we'll sce her own purty 
face.” Accordingly, no sooner said than done ; 
he ran over to where the farmer was getting 
on slowly through the market crowd, and on 
the side of the pillion to which the woman’s 
back was turned, attempted to give a sly pinch, 
but he might as well have pinched a pitcher; 
nor did the woman even lift up her head, or ask 
who is it that’s hurting me. This emboldened 
him to give another knock with his knuckles, 
and this assault he found not opposed as it 
should be by petticoats and flesh, but by what 
he felt to be petticoats and metal. This is 
queer, thought the gauger; he now was more 
bold, and with the but-end of his walking stick 
he hit what was so hard a bang which sounded 
as if he had struck a tin pot.. “ Stop here, ho- 
nest man,” cried the gauger. ‘“ Let my wife 
alone, will you, before the people,” cried the 
farmer. ‘Not till I see what this honest wo- 
man is made of,” roared the gauger. So he 
pulled, and the farmer dug his heels into his 
colt to get on, but all would not do; in the 
struggle, down came the wife into the street; 
and as she fell on the pavement, the whole 
street rang with the squash, and in a moment 
there is a gurgling sound as from a burst barrel; 
and a strong sm ss, Sar, comes flowing all 
about; and flat poor Norah lies, there being an 
irruption of all her intestines, which flowed 
down the gutter as like potteen whisky as eggs 
are like eggs. 


The fact was, that our friend from the land 








of Joyce had got made, by some tinker, a tin 

vessel with a head and body the shape of a 

woman, and dressed it out as a proper country. 

dame; in this way he carried his darlint be- - 
hind him, and made much of -her.— Tour in 

Connaught. 
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HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

The annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held in the magnifi- 
cent saloon of the Philadelphia Museum, com- 
mencing on the 18th, instant, and continuing for 
four days. ‘The display of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, was truly superb, and displayed a 
most gratifying spirit of enterprise and zeal 
among the rich amateurs and the practical gar- 
deners. The decorations, in every variety of 
shape and form, were beautiful, evincing equal 
taste and industry. As our record will be more. 
likely to be preserved for future reference than 
that in general newspaper form, we intend pub- 
lishing a list of the most valuable plants exhi- 
bited. We-will thus inform our readers who 
raised the best specimens of plants, where they 
can be obtained, and also make known the spi- 
rited zeal of many of our wealthy citizens, who 
indulge in this charming pursuit from mere 
love. 


SMOKING. 


A cigar is praised or condemned, generally, 
according to the smoking or non-smoking 
habit of individuals. We*can see no objec- 
tion to a good cigar at proper times and in 
proper places. But the practice of smoking in 
the streets, or in pleasure walks, where you 
are surrounded by ladies, cannot be too much 
condemned. If it be true that no gentleman 
will be guilty of such an annoyance to others, 
it is equally certain that too many having the . 
dress of gentlemen set at defiance every rule of 
politeness. Perhaps the most offensive and 
unpardonable time of all is smoking in our mar- 
ket places, and that before breakfast : negroes, 
black and white, (for the colour of the skin has 
no right to be considered as a distinction in 
such cases,) block our markets, and nauseate to 
suffocation the respectable portion of the com- 
munity. Legislation in such cases would meet 
the approbation of the community, and the re- 
peatedly expressed detestation of the practice 
should be considered by our councils as an €vi- 
dence of public wishes. ‘The author of a small 
volume published in London, Joseph Fume, 
says— 

“ A more disagreeable nui than a 
shapboy seiking a ci dee on infer. the 
streets of . An Irish market-woman, - 
or a hodman with a dudheen, is tolerable; but 


to see the whelps, who make the air noisome 
almost wherever you go in and about the me-— 
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tropolis, is indeed, an offence of mental and phy- 
sical bile to the beholder. 

Their faces are generally of a lightish dun, 
smoke colour; their mouths, pursed up like 
monkeys munching soft apples; their eyes, 
bleary and dissipated ; their nostrils. as it were, 
disgusted with their mouths, and having a night- 
man twist and expression; their air, most im- 
pertinent; and their whole puppy, at once 
ridiculous and provocative to kicking. We do 
not mentioa their continual and filthy squirts of 
expectoration, as they take the stinking roll of 
weeds from their dirty lips, and tip off the burnt 
ashes with an amusing consequence, and star- 
ing about with a vacant stolidity ; for, really, 
the picture is altogether so revolting, that even 
its grotesque absurdity fails to excite the laugh 
of contempt ; and we cannot but pity the poor 
creatures, with their snivelling, turnip-built 
countenances, whilst we are annoyed by their 
apish practice. 

The Editor of the Gazette says—and the 
picture is equally true here— 


“ Tailors’ trotters, young medical students, 
‘walking the hospitals’ till duly licensed to kill, 
haunters of low: billiard-rooms and sixpenny 
hells, raffish swaggerers in saloons, and pawn- 
brokers’ shopmea, are generally fond of smoking 
their cigars in the street: not, indeed, for any 
pleasure which it affords them, but from an 
opinion that it gives them a ‘ buckish air,’ ‘The 
sight of a slim, tallow-faced, young man, witha 
dirty shirt and a pair of drills to match, looking 
as if he were about to puke when he takes his 
cigar out of his mouth to spit, as he struts along 
Piccadilly or the Strand, is almost enough to 
excite the risible musles of a cabman’s horse, 
and to ®ct sympathetically as an emetic on the 
stomach of a decent Christian. 


GRAND TOURNAMENT. 


It is known to our readers, that great prepa- 
rations have been fora long time in progress, 
for a grand tournament at Eglintoun Castle 
Scotland, last month.. As might have been ex- 
pected, it proved a complete failure. 


The Glasgow Argus gives an account of the 
tilting, which commenced on Wednesday. Un- 
happily, the weather was very unfavourable, 
and the crowd of spectators very much out of 
spirits— 

“The banners were drenched, and had a 
soiled and flagging appearance, while the plumes 
of the Knights hung in ‘faded glory’ over the 
helmets of their wearers. The very horses had 
a demure aspect—the spectators were dread- 
tully cowed; and though the procession was, 
notwithstanding all this, the best part of the 
exhibition, saving always the grand stand, its 
reception aloug the line, and. in the lists, was 
inexpressibly cold. The cheering was feeble ; 
and the presence of Lord Eglintoun, ashe rode 
along, seemed the only circumstance that could 
call forth any thing like a hearty hurrah from 
the onlookers. His Lordship, who sustained 
the character of Lord of the Tournament, wore 
a splendid suit of armour, which was, in a 
manner, covered with gold, and richly chased. 
His horse, though not a powerful animal, was a 
very spirited one, and richly caparisoned in 
cloth of blue and gold. The noble Earl seemed 
to take great delight in caracoling round the 
lists; and was, as we have already stated, re- 





ceived every where with cheers. The King of 
the Tournament, Lord Londonderry, was the 
most uncourtly-looking knight in the field. His 
Lordship certainly does not appear to much 
advantage on horseback, whatever may be the 
value of his Senatorial qualities in the House of 
Lords. He leaned forward towards the mane 
of his horse, very much in the posture of a per- 
son who had never been on horseback before, 
and who was afraid lest, at every movement of 
the animal, he should be thrown in the mud. 
He sported a robe of black velvet, over a lower 
dress of ermine, and wore his cornet set with 
variegated plumes; but his appearance alto- 
gether was exceedingly homely.” 

The grand stand was filled with ladies splen- 
didly attired in the costumes of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. ‘The loveliness of the 
Lady Seymour, Queen of Beauty, was of course 
declared to be surpassing— 

“At this grand centre of attraction, the 
knights, on entering the lists, hastened to pay 
their devoirs, and then repaired each to the 
tent erected for his reception. 

“ The tilting was then commenced ; and, in 
all conscience, a sorry enough affair it was. Two 
knights ran towards each other at a very mode- 
rate pace indeed, and attempted to poke each 
other with their poles, misnamed lances, in a 
manner so utterly harmless that a child need 
scarcely have dreaded the encounter. The 
poles appeared to be made of the most frangible 
wood that could be got, and they generally fell 
in two at a very slight stroke. Nota single 
knight was unhorsed, or even made to reel in 
his saddle; and the soft sawdust might very 
well have been dispensed with.” 


Particulars of the jousts are then given, but 
are not worth extracting. Lord Waterford 
broke most lances, and was declared the 
victor— 


“ The Queen of Beauty commended him asa 
good and courageous knight, and here the tilt- 
ing ended for the day; the popular opinion, so 
far as we could gather it, being that a greater 
piece of humbug was never before practised in 
the open air of Scotland. 

“ Long before the tilting was concluded, the 
immense assemblage had begun to disperse. It 
rained heavily the whole time, and the exhibi- 
tion was not possessed of sufficient interest to 
induce them to see it out. Even the stands 
which flanked the grand stand were nearly 
emptied, and many of the occupants of the latter 
had also takenleave. Lady Seymour left the 
ground, as she had entered it, in her carriage. 
The departure of the Queen was a signal for the 
knights, &c. to do so likewise ; and they left 
the lists in the most confused way imaginable.” 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


Professor Olmsted, of Yale College, has writ- 
ten a letter containing some valuable hints and 
suggestions on the subject of economy in fuel. 
We annex its most important paragraphs : 


“T think that in the estimates given us of 
the heating powers of different kinds of fuel, 
sufficient regard is not paid to the peculiar 
use to which it is applied.—Wood that affords 
@ great amount of flame in burning may be 
very economical in cases where the flame is 
available, as dry chestnut in heating an oven, 
but of very little power where radiant heat is 





required, as when burnt in a fire-place. Flame 


heats intensely a surface’ wpe 
but radiates very little heat. _ 

“In regard also to the dedpas! 
which ought to be given to wond. 
depend upon the use that is to he 4 
While in cases where the wat 
into a vapour there is a great logs « 
yet when the water itself is: denams 
adds greatly to the intensity of 4 
have burned billets of green we 
anthracite coal in my stove, with an 
my. When the coal is ina full om 
nition, I throw in as large a billet” 
oak or hickory as the stove w 
shut up all close. As the vapoy 
and brought into close contact wit 
nited coal, it is decomposed and 5 
extremely hot and durable fire. 4. 

St 
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let, five or six inches in diameter. 
last from four to six hours, and af 
credible amount of heat. By the, 
tion of the watery vapour, the stoy 
with hydrogen gas, which, comings 
with the extensive surfaces of she 
afforded by the radiator of my stom 
an immense amount of heat into 
This is a mode of using wood al 
coal which may be made extreme 
tageous to parts of our country ere 
cheap and coaj dear. The finer var 
coal, as the nut coal, are best suit 
purpose. With one ton of nut ec 
thing less than a cord of green w 

into billets, I support the stove 
room through the season.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. ~ 


EW LAW BOOK.—The. subscriher® 

lished, in three hansome octayo ¥ 
gest of the Laws respecting Real F 
adopted and in use in the United Sta' 
more especially, the Law of Real Property 
By Joun Tavror Lomax, one of the Judges: f 
ral Court, and formerly Professor of Law it 
versity of Virginia.” ee 
JOHN'S, 


Law-Bookseller, No. 23, Minor Street, Pil 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
SESSION OF 1839-40, 
The regular lectures will commence on the 
of November. >. 

The following are the professors in the onde 

appuvintment :— oe 

1. Jaccs Green, M. D., Professor of Chem 

2. Samvurn McCce.tan, M. D., Prolessorof Mi 
and Diseases of Women and Childrer. ang 

3. Granvitte S. Pattison, M. D., Professor 
tomy. »s & 

4, Joun Revert, M. D., Professor of th A 
and Practice of Physic. Be 

5. Rostry Dunoiison, M. D., Professor of 
of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, 

6. Rosert M. Houston, M; D., Professor 
Medica and Pharmacy. a 

7. Joseru Pancoast, M. D., Professor of tht 
and Practice of Surgery. ae 

On and after the first of October the dissect 
will be kept open, and the Professor of Amm 
give his personal attendance thereto, Led 
likewise be delivered regularly during the m 
rious branches, and opportunities fur clinical 
will be afforded at the Philadelphia Hospitals 
Professor of Institutes of Medicine; and at 
pensary of the college under the Professors | 


and of Surgery. me 
Fee for each professur for the whole cut * 
dollars. 4. 


dollars. tg 
JOUN REVERE, M.D. 
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Graduation fee thirty 





